THE TRUE GEORGE WASHINGTON

gifts. On politics he seems to have now read with
interest; yet in 1797, after his retirement from the
Presidency, in writing of the manner in which he
spent his hours, he said, " it may strike you that in
this detail no mention is made of any portion of time
allotted to reading. The remark would be just, for I
have not looked into a book since I came home, nor
shall I be able to do it until I have discharged my
workmen ; probably not before the nights grow long
when possibly I may be looking into Doomsday
book." There can be no doubt that through all his
life Washington gave to reading only the time he
could not use on more practical affairs.

His library was a curious medley of books, if
those on military science and agriculture are omitted.
There is a fair amount of the standard history of
the day, a little theology, so ill assorted as to sug-
gest gifts rather than purchases, a miscellany of con-
temporary politics, and a very little belles-lettres. In
political science the only works in the slightest de-
gree noticeable are Smith's "Wealth of Nations/*
"The Federalist," and Rousseau's "Social Compact,"
and, as the latter was in French, it could not have
been read. In lighter literature Homer, Shakespeare,
and Burns, Lord Chesterfield, Swift, Smollett, Field-
ing, and Sterne, and "Don Quixote," are the only
ones deserving notice. It is worthy of mention that
Washington's favorite quotation was Addison's u>Tis
not in mortals to command success," but he also
utilized with considerable aptitude quotations from
Shakespeare and Sterne There were half a dozen
of the ephemeral novels of the day, but these werespise amateur per-
